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[N that “ noble castle ” in the Elysian Fields, 

where Dante met such honoured spirits, 
the Founders of Girton and of Newnham 
both must have smiled pleasantly to one 
another and to others who had fought by 
their side, both before and after the great 
battle of women’s education, as the rumour 
reached them of this admirable Founders 
Memorial Lecture by the Master of Balliol, 
‘The Good and The Clever’ (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1s. 6d.) They must have had a 
particular enjoyment not only of his thesis, 
but of his title. He chose it from that lumin- 
ously witty poem of Miss Wordsworth’s, 
herself the first Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, beginning, “If all the good people were 
clever...” Dr. A. D. Lindsay, knowing like 
a true Master how “ to bring forth from his 
treasure house new things and old,” in choos- 
ing that text knew also how most people 
miss the point, or avoid it, by omitting the 
salient third verse, with its 

For few can be good like the clever, 

Or clever, as well as the good. 

It was another line and concatenation of 
the two words those Founders and pupils of 
the past had had dinned upon their ears, that 
facile monstrosity of Charles Kingsley’s, 
which perhaps contains as many fallacies as 
it does words: “ Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who can be clever.” 

Times have changed somewhat and Dr. 
Lindsay's opponent is no longer that smug 
simplicity of virtue, but the haughty claim of 
an “ethically neutral” science, the pitfall 
that, as he says, Plato did not avoid, that 

only higher mathematicians can inherit the 





Kingdom of Heaven”; or, for that matter, 
the seats of domination on earth. The Mas- 
ter of Balliol—Laus Deo—has never appre- 
ciated such simplifications; save at their 
worth: as most dangerous avoidances of the 
business of living and thinking. And with 
good living and sound thinking he is very 
much concerned. His concern has issued in 
an admirable address, whereof every one of 
the twenty odd pages is compact of matter. 
The best sense a reviewer can contribute is 
what the child said to St. Augustine: Tolle 
lege, or, in plain English: buy, read and re- 
read. You will go far before you get again 
such good value for eighteenpence. 

The present writer owes him a debt for his 
revealing portrait, en passant, of Octavia 
Hill; a figure hitherto regarded rather with 
respect than satisfaction. But to rub off that 
film of prejudice and superficial observation 
is one of the prime virtues of good scholar- 
ship, that exemplification in act of the theory 
of Dr. Lindsay. Those who want to apply 
the principles and enjoy the instance, could 
do worse than take up the July Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 2s. 6d.). It is full of pleasant 
meat, including a fascinating discussion of 
a portrait of Shakespeare; a vivid presenta- 
tion of Archbishop Laud, and a panorama of 
Monte Cassino by Dom Romanus Rios, 
O.S.B. Also, in the diverse matters of Gos- 
pel criticism, social psychology and the 
reign of King John, some admirable case 
examples of the lapse between cleverness and 
goodness or inspired common sense; that 
“common sense” or unprejudiced fullness 
of perception, which as Dr. Lindsay notes is 
““so notably rare.” Perhaps it is part of the 
long view developed by the long perspective 
of the Benedictine Order of St. Benedict's 
own admirable solution of cleverness and 
goodness, that Dom Rios so shiningly exhi- 
bits the Master of Balliol’s desiderata. 


WE now resume the editorial pronoun, for 
the above was supplied to us by a 
friend. A no less valued contributor writes: 
It is distressing to see that the number of Readers’ 
Queries and Replies has fallen off so much—only 
three or four pages now as against the old eight 
or mine we used to get. 
Yes, but Notes and Reviews accumulate as 
well as Queries and Replies, and “ the bar- 
tender is doing his best.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


THE HUNDRED OF BATH FORUM 
AND THE LIBERTY OF HAMPTON 
AND CLAVERTON, CO. SOMERSET. 


(See ante pp. 24, 76, 92, 120.) 


V.—THE LIBERTY OR HUNDREDAL MANOR OF 
HAMPTON & CLAVERTON. 


HUNDREDS not infrequently contained 

franchises called “ Liberties,’ which 
were exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
court of the hundred within which they were 
situated. There were seven Liberties in Som- 
erset, all in the Eastern division of the 
county, namely: 1, Hampton & Claverton; 2, 
Easton & Amrill; 3, Hinton & Norton; 4, 
East Cranmore; 5, Hill House; 6, Mells & 
Leigh, and 7, Witham Friary (Collinson 1, 
Intro. li.). The first two liberties were in- 
cluded in the Hundred of Bath-Forum (ibid., 
97). 

According to a Certificate, dated at Bath 
15 June 1857, and issued to Her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace by Philip George, 
steward, the Manor and Liberty of Hampton 
and Claverton then comprised the several 
parishes of Bathampton, Claverton, and 
Charlcombe, and the Tything of Easton and 
Amorel, part of which tithing was in the 
parish of Batheaston, the residue in the 
parish of Bathford. 

In 1086, the manor of Hantone (Hampton, 
later Bathampton) was held of the Church of 
Bath, as to 3 hides by Hugolin, the inter- 
preter, and as to 2 hides by Colgrin, an Eng- 
lishman (Vict. Hist. Som. i, ‘ Domesday,’ p. 
459). The same Hugolin also held Clafertune 
(Claverton), and two hides in Estoun (Bath 
Easton), as a tenant in capite, ie., of the 
king (ibid., 526). 

In 1088, John of Tours, called de Villula, 
was consecrated Bishop of Wells (Som. Rec. 
Soc., vol. 7, Intro. xlii). In 1090, he ob- 
tained a Charter from Rufus granting him 
the monastery of Bath, with all that belonged 
to it (“cum omnibus appenditiis tam in villis 
quam in civitate ”’), and removed the see of 
the Somerset bishopric from Wells to Bath, 
of which he became Abbot (ibid. (i), No. 37, 
p. 40). The original charter, dated 6 Feb- 





1090, is preserved at Wells (Som. Arch Soc., 
xxii, li, 114). 








In 1106, by a Deed of Restitution (Som, 
Rec. Soc., vol. 7 (i), No. 53, p. 53; * His- 
toriola,’ in Ecclesiastical Documents (Cam- 
den Society), p. 39), the said Bishop John 
restored to the monks “the lands which | 
have unjustly for a time held in my hand.” 
He also gave to them, by way of restitution, 
other lands which he had bought to enrich 
the bishopric; these included Clafertonam 
and Estonam, purchased by him about 1094, 
for £60, from Hugolin “cum barba,” also 
called “ Interpres,” probably identical with 
the “ Hugolinus legatus”” of the geld-roll. 

It appears that not long after this, the 
manors of Hampton and Claverton were 
annexed to the bishopric, and so remained 
till 1548, when they were exchanged by 
Bishop Barlow with Edward VI for other 
lands in the county (see later). 

Collinson states (I., 117) that in 41 Henry 
III (1256-7), William Button (1), Bishop of 
Bath (& Wells) obtained a charter of free 
warren in all his lands in Hampton, which 
with those he possessed in Claverton were 
valued in 1293 at £15 (Taxat. temporal.). In 
the ““ Hundred Rolls (II, 133), the jurors say 
that the Bishop of Bath (William Button II) 
has a warren on the Manor of Hampton, and 
this from the time of William, fhe bishop, 
his uncle; and the jurors do not know under 
what warrant. The jurors also say that the 
villages of Claverton and Hampton have 
withdrawn themselves from their obligation 
to mow the meadow of our lord the King 
from the time of Bishop Jocelyn, to the loss 
of the King each year 20s. 6d. 

In his account of Claverton (I, 146), Collin- 
son states that “the bishop (John de Villula) 
gave this manor to the abbey of St. Peter for 
the aggrandisement thereof (Mon. Aug. i. 
186); but matters being disputed, and a com- 
promise thereupon ensuing, it was soon after 
taken from the abbey and annexed to the 
bishopric for ever.” Collinson also states 
(ib.), that in-41 Henry III William Button 
(1), bishop of this see obtained of the king a 
charter of free warren (Cart., 41 Hen. Ill. 
m. 5) in all his lands in this parish, and “ not 
long after, a grant was procured that this 
village and that of Hampton should be 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the hundred. 
and be established a liberty of themselves.” 

It seems clear, however, that Hampton 
originally formed a liberty or hundred of 
itself; for, in 17 Henry III (1232-3), Thomas, 
Prior of Bath, granted to Jocelin, 6th Bishop 
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of Bath, the services of various tenants, in- 
cluding Hugh de Cherlcumbe, who were to 
do suit in the Bishop's Hundred of Hampton, 
and be quit of the Prior’s Hundred of Bath 
(“Feet of Fines,” Som. Rec. Soc, vol. 6 pp. 
365-6; “ Hundred Rolls,” Il, 133). 

The “Hundred Rolls” (II, 138) record 
that Reginald Fitz Jocelin, 4th Bishop of 
Bath (1174-91) caused gallows to be raised 
in Hampton, hundred of Bertone. This 
shows that - bishop claimed the right to 

criminals, 
mie tithing of Estone & Amrill or Amorel 
mentioned in the Certificate of 1857 also 
appears to have formed a separate liberty 
before its inclusion in the Liberty of Hamp- 
ton & Claverton: Whale states (B.F.C. xi, 

137) that a Map of Somerset by Emmanuel 
Bowen, A.D. 1750, with the county divided 
into hundreds, places the “ Liberty of Eston 
& Amrill” where Shockerwick now is. 
Whale identified Amorel, formerly Aumarle 
Champflour, as Alured’s Wica, Shockerwick, 
now part of the parish of Bathford. Alured 
of Wica is mentioned in the Somerset Geld 
Inquest (ante). 

The late H. D. Skrine derived the name 
Shockerwick from Soc, Saxon, soka, mean- 
ing an enfranchised lordship—the lord hav- 


ing the liberty of holding a court of his Soc- 


men; and he concluded that Shockerwick 
was a manor within a manor, i.e., within 
the manor of Forde. He states that in the 
time of the Conqueror and William Rufus, 
Shockerwick was held by one Hussi, or 
Hosatus, and that the place was at one time 
called ‘Hussi’s Court.’ He also says that 
there was a chapel in Shockerwick called St. 
Giles’s built by one of the family, and that 
its position and name is preserved in a Survey 
of the manor of Forde, 1605, and in the 
name of a farm, Chapel Farm. The Survey 
of 1605 was in Mr. Skrine’s possession, as 
lord of the manor of Forde (see H. D. Skrine, 
“A Walk Round the Manor of Ford,’ B.F.C., 
v, 56; ‘Bathford and its Neighbourhood,’ 
1871, pp. 20-1). 

Skrine makes no mention at all of Amorel, 
or of the Liberty of Eston & Amrill. 

There is evidence that the bishopric of 








1 Bowen’s map, which I have not seen, is listed 
in T. Chubb’s ‘ The Printed Maps in the Atlases of 
(published 
1927), p. 159; also see T. Chubb’s ‘ A Descriptive 
List of the Printed Maps of Somerset, 1575-1914 ’ 
(Taunton, 1914), p. 48. 


Great Britain & Ireland, 1579-1870’ 





Bath held land in Shockerwick: Robert, 
Bishop of Bath (1136-66) grants to Osmunda, 
widow of Sericus de Forda, a virgate of land 
at Sokerwyke, and Rainald, Bishop of Bath 
(1174-91) grants to Richard de Ford for the 
service he does to the church of Bath, one 
virgate and a half of land in Socherwicke 
(Som, Rec. Soc., vol. 7 (i), Nos. 42, 44). 

Adam de Socerwic, and Walter, his son, 
appear as witnesses to a Grant by Gilbert, 
Prior of Bath (c. 1180) to Richard de Ford’ 
of the mill of Ford (ib. (ii), No. 13). 

Collinson (I, 112) states that in the time of 
Edward III Shockerwick was held by Walter 
de Creyk, knight, who resided there; whence 
it came to the family of Brien, lords of Bath- 
easton, with which manor it afterwards des- 
cended. It was later purchased by Walter 
Wiltshire, who built Shockerwick House in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

According to Collinson (I, 97), “ the Hun- 
dred of Bath-Forum includes the Liberties 
of: 

1. HAMPTON and CLAVERTON, which con- 
tain the parishes of Bath-Hampton, Claver- 
ton, and Charlcombe; and 

2. EASTON and AMRILL, comprising Bath- 
Easton, and the tithing of Amrill or Amorel, 
from which place it derives its name. Part 
of the tithing is in the parish of St. Cath- 
erine’s, 

These were anciently exempt liberties of 

the Church of Bath.” 
Neither the Liberty of Hampton & Claver- 
ton, nor that of Easton & Amrill, is included 
in the Nomnina Villarum of 1315-6, and Bath- 
ampton, Charlcombe, and Claverton are also 
omitted therefrom. 

In the Exchequer Lay Subsidy Roll of 1 
Edward III (1327-8) Hampton, Claverton, 
Charlcombe, and Aumarle Chawnflour (the 
Amorel of later times) are listed under the 
Hundred of Bath forinsecum. 

In the Somerset Muster Roll, 1569, the 
Liberty of Hampton & Claverton comprises 
the tithings of Hampton, Claverton, Eston, 
and Charlcombe, 

In the Proportion Roll, 1742 (Som. Rec. 
Soc., vol. 3, p. 296) the parishes of Bath 
Hampton, Claverton, and Charlcombe 
appear under the heading of “Hampton & 
Claverton Liberty,” while in the Census 
Returns of 1841 (Som. Rec. Soc., vol. iii, p. 
320), these parishes appear under “ Hampton 
& Claverton Hundred or Liberty.” In the 
same Census Returns, Batheaston is included 
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under “Bath Forum Hundred,” and the 
Editor of vol, iii of the Somerset Record 
Society in which the Census Returns are 
printed gives (p. 312) this footnote: “ Easton 
and Amoril in this parish are in the Hundred 
or Liberty of Hampton and Claverton.” 

The descent of the manor of Hampton 
after its exchange by Bishop Barlow in 1548 
is given by Collinson (I, 117), as follows: 
“In 1 Edward VI both the manor and the 
hundred or liberty appear to be the property 
of William Crouch, gentleman, in whose 
name and family the same continued to 36 
Elizabeth, when Walter Crowch had a licence 
for alienating his possessions here to Thomas 
Popham, esq. From this family the manor 
passed to the Hungerfords, and from them to 
the Bassets. Sir William Basset was lord 
thereof 1688, of whose heirs and executors 
it was purchased in 1701 under a decree of 
Chancery by Richard Holder, esq. Charles 
Holder, a descendant of the said Richard 
conveyed the same to Ralph Allen of Prior 
Park.” 

Charles Holder d. 11 Feb. 1734. He is 
described in his M.I. in Bathampton Church 
as “lord of this manor, and of the liberty of 
Claverton, Charlcombe, Bath-Easton, Shock- 
erwick, and Amirell ” (Collinson, I, 119). 

The descent of the manor of Claverton 
after 1548 has been traced by the late Henry 
Duncan Skrine, of Warleigh Manor, Bath, 
who purchased it in 1874. He says: “In 4 
Edward VI it was granted to Matthew Colt- 
hurst, of Wardour Castle, Wilts, whose son 
Edmund in 1588 sold both the manor and 
advowson of the living to Edward Hunger- 
ford, Esq., from whom it passed to Estcourt. 
Sir Thomas Estcourt (1609) sold the estate to 
William Basset, Esq., whose monument is in 
the chancel of the church. His grandson 
having deeply mortgaged it, it passed into the 
hands of Richard Holder, Esq., who sold it 
in 1714 to William Skrine, Esq., of Bath. Mr. 
Holder gave’ £21,367 7s. for the estate includ- 
ing in the purchase 4 hogsheads of wine from 
the vineyards of Claverton, valued at £28. 
William Skrine’s son sold it to Ralph Allen, 
of Prior Park, in 1758.” (See Brit. Assocn. 
‘Handbook to Bath,’ 1888, p. 199; Collinson, 


I, 146; and E. W. Ainley Walker, ‘ Skrine of | 


Warleigh, Somerset,’ 1936, p. 44). 


A survey of the Manor of Claverton made | 
by Thomas Thorpe, A.D. 1741, is preserved | 


in Bath Municipal Library (MSS. 944.386). 


The titles of both these manors require to be | 





worked out in detail, and this, of course, 
could only be done by an examination of the 
deeds under which they are held. 

By his will dated 28 June 1763, Ralph 
Allen devised the manor of Hampton, with 
all Courts, Royalties, Jurisdiction and Rights 
whatsoever thereto appertaining (except the 
warren) to his younger brother Philip Allen, 
Postmaster of Bath, whose grandson, George 
Edward Allen, was Lord of the Manor and 
Liberty of Hampton & Claverton, 1801-1848, 
The last named was succeeded by his nephew, 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, M.P. (Somerset), 
who died in 1887. A copy of Ralph Alfen’s 
will is given in R. E. M. Peach's ‘ Life & 
Times of Ralph Allen, 1892, p. 226. The 
said will, with five codicils thereto, was 
proved in the P.C.C. (294 Simpson) on II 
Aug. 1764. Ralph Allen died 29 June 1764, 
and his brother, Philip, in 1765. 

The Court-Book of the Manor & Liberty 
of Hampton and Claverton for 1801-69, is 
preserved at the Guildhall, Bath. — It con- 
sists of a small folio volume, bound in parch- 
ment, and I am indebted to Mr. J. B. Ogden, 
Town Clerk of Bath, for permission to 
inspect and publish extracts from it. * The 
book contains a record of the proceedings of 
the Courts leet and baron held annually in 


“October from 1801 to 1869 (inclusive). It 


appears to have come into the possession of 
the Bath Corporation owing to the fact that 
during the period covered by it, all the ste- 
wards of the Manor and Liberty of Hampton 
and Claverton happened to be town clerks 
of Bath.2 I have not been able to trace the 
earlier court-books or any other records of 
the manor and liberty. 

The first entry in the book concerns the 
“ Court Leet or View of Frankpledge of Our 
Sovereign Lord the King as also a Court 
Baron of George Allen, Esquire, holden at 
the usual place in Hampton within and for 
the said Manor and Liberty of Hampton and 
Claverton aforesaid on the 21st day of Octo- 
ber and in the 4ist year of the Reign of 
King George III before George Watts, gen- 
tleman, Steward of the said Manor.” The 
last entry is for the courts held on the 27 
Oct. 1869, before John Stone, gentleman, 
Steward. There are seven blank pages left 
in the book after the last entry, and it may 
therefore be assumed that no more courts 





2 The stewards were: George Watts, 1801-18: 
George Fowell Watts, 1819-26; Philip George, 
1827-59; and John Stone, 1860-69. 
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—_——— 
é é —presumably owing 

re held after that date—presumab 
i the operation of the County Courts Act, 


i clear that two courts were held jointly, 
namely, the Court Leet for the view of 
Frankpledge, or what was then left of that 
system, and the Court Baron for the free- 


Iders. re 
A Certificate issued by Philip George, 
steward, dated at Hampton, 30 Oct. 1855, 


reads : 

I hereby certify to Mr. J. H. Cotterell, the land 
agent of Ralph S. Allen, Esq., that a Court Leet 
& Court Baron of the said R. S. Allen was holden 
this 30th October 1855 before me at Bathampton, 
and that William Holdstock, the summoning 
bailiff of the Manor and James Holbrook, at 
whose house the Court is held, attended such 
Court, and that for the services of the said William 
Holdstock he is entitled to his usual fee of 5s. as 
heretofore paid to him by the said R. S. Allen, 
and that Jane Holbrook is entitled to her usual 
fee of three shillings for firing and cleansing the 
Court room in her House.” 


P. George 
Hampton Steward of 
30 Oct. 1855. said Court. 


This certificate, and that of 15 June 1857, 
previously noted, are preserved with the 
Court Book. James Holbrook’s house where 
the court was held is the one now called 
“Court Leet,” until recently the residence of 
Major R. B. a’ Court Bergne. There is a 
stone shield between the upper windows of 
the front of the house, with the Allen crest, 
a heron, carved thereon, 

The entries in the Court-Book indicate the 
nature and extent of the jurisdiction then 
exercised by the courts, and comprise lists of 
jurors sworn at the courts, appointments of 
constables, bailiffs, and tithingmen, of hay- 
wards and keepers of the common pounds at 
Hampton and Batheaston, entries of common 
fines for default in attending the courts, and 
notes of various presentments made by and 
to the courts, those relating to the stoppage 
of footpaths being of especial interest. 

In 1801, the Constables of the Manor and 
Liberty were George Drew and William 
Deane, and, in 1803, Joel Pearce was the 
bailiff. 

Constables after being appointed were 
sworn into such .office accordingly; but if 
they were not in Court when appointed, they 
were directed forthwith to attend before a 
JP. for Somerset to be sworn into such 
Office. 

The persons required to attend the courts 
Were the tenants and persons resident within 





the Manor and Liberty, and they were sum- 
moned thereto by the bailiff to whom a War- 
rant was issued by the Steward in the follow- 
ing form: 
SUMMONING WARRANT for Bailiff 
Manor & Liberty of Hampton & Claverton in the 
County of Somerset 

These are to will and require you to Summon and 
give Notice to the several and respective Tenants 
of the persons resident within the said Manor 
and Liberty to make their appearance at a Court 
Leet and Court Baron to be holden for George 
Edward Allen, Esquire, for the said Manor and 
Liberty at the usual time and place in Hampion 
aforesaid on the 20th day of October Instant and 
for your so doing this shall be a sufficient warrant. 

Dated this day of October 1803 

WwW 


To Joel Pearce, [George Watts] 


Bailiff. 

Common Fines—An entry of 1823 records: 

This Court doth Order and direct James Booth of 
Bathampton Esquire and Thomas Sykes of Bath- 
easton Esquire to be fined Ten shillings each, and 
Thomas Angel of Batheaston, farmer, to be fined 
five shillings for their nonappearance at this Court 
agreeably to summons. 

JuRors.—The jurors sworn at the Courts 
held on 21 Oct. 1801 comprised John Charm- 
bury (foreman), William Hughes, Sergeant 
Taylor, Thomas Wilton, John Draper, 
Thomas Fisher, John Bayly, William Fisher, 
Samuel Davis, John Wilcox, John White, 
John Pyatt. 

FOREMAN’S OaTH.—The oath administered 
to the Foreman of the jury was: 

You as foreman of this jury shall true Present- 
ment make of all such things as shall be given you 
in charge; the King’s Counsel, your own and your 
fellows you shall truly keep; you shall present 
nothing out of hatred or malice nor conceal any- 
thing through love, fear, or affection, but in all 
things you shall well and truly present as the same 
shall come to your knowledge— 

So help you God. 

TYTHINGMEN.—In 1801, the Court pre- 
sented and appointed the following tything- 
men for the ensuing year: William Fisher of 
Bath-Hampton to serve the office of Tything- 
man for the Tything of Hampton; William 
Bell of Batheaston for the Tything of Bath- 
easton; Thomas Fisher of Batheaston for the 
Tything of Amarell; Isaac Sandall of Charl- 
combe for the Tything of Charlcombe: and. 
John Wilcox of Claverton for the Tything of 
Claverton, 

In 1827, the following Memorial was pre- 
sented to the Steward: 

We The Churchwardens, overseers of the Poor 


and others beg leave respectfully to suggest to 
Philip George Esq., the Steward of the Court Leet 
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of the Liberty of Hampton and Claverton to be 
held on the 30th of this instant October the pro- 
priety of his impressing on the minds of the jury 
the necessity of their returning proper persons to 
serve as Tythingmen, such as Housekeepers of the 
abler sort, as they will be more likely to perform 
their duty with probity and discretion. And they 
are sorry to state it has not been the case hereto- 
fore, in this Parish (at least for some years past) 
therefore they humbly hope that respectaole House- 
keepers only, may be returned to serve the office 
for the ensuing year. 

Amb. Emerson 


Geo. Milsom Churchwardens 
Geo. Baker 
Wm. Fuller Overseers 


Bath Easton. Oci. 24th, 1827. 


No appointments of tythingmen are re- 
corded in the Court-Book after 1841. 

Haywarps & KEEPERS OF THE COMMON 
Pounps, 1801: 

Joel Pearce of Bath-Hampton Is hereby Nomin- 
ated and Appointed and made WHayward and 
Keeper of the Common Pound within the Parish 
of Hampton and which is within this Manor and 
Liberty for the year ensuing and Joseph Vezey of 
Batheaston is Hereby Nominated, &c., Hayward and 
Keeper of the Common Pound within the Parish of 
Batheaston and which is in this ‘Manor and Liberty 
for the year ensuing and the jury do find and 
present that the Common Pound of and within 
the said parish of Batheaston is in good repair 
and that the Owner for the time being of a cer- 
tain Farm and Lands called Drewett’s Farm now 
in the Possession of the said Joseph Vezey situate 
within the said Parish of Batheaston within the 
Manor and: Liberty is the person who from time 
immemorial hath kept and ought to keep the said 
Pound in repair. 


STOPPAGE OF FOOTPATHS, &c., 1820: 

No. 1 AND it hath been presented to this Court 
that a certain Halter path leading from the Gate 
from Hampton down across Claverton down in 
a Southeast direction to the Brass Knocker Inn, 
Limpley, Stoke, Freshford, Bradford, -&c. hath 
been stopped up. 

No. 2. also a certain foot path leading from 
the aforesaid Gate on Hampton Down across 
Claverton Down to a Gate situate on the right 
hand side of some Houses on the south side of 
Claverton Down across a field leading from Bath 
to Combe, Limpley Stoke, and Freshford &c. have 
also been stopped up. 

No. 3. ALSO one other foot path leading from 
the Southeast corner of Hampton down in a 
Southerly direction to a stile in the lodge field 
to Prior park, Combe, Southstoke, Midford &c. 
hath also been stopped up and obstructed. 

No. 4. ALso one other foot path leading from 
Bathwick Common across the Castle piece to the 
Northwest Corner of Claverton Down aforesaid into 
the foot path leading to the Lodge style hath 
been obstructed. 

No. 5. ALSO one other foot path leading from 
Bathwick to the Northwest corner of Claverton 
Down to the village of Claverton, Bradford, &c 





hath also been stopped up. 

AND THIS CouRT doth adjourn for the purpose 
of taking a view of the above presentments to 
Monday next the 6th day of November at One 
of the clock in the afternoon. 

THIS coURT having met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment at the time and place above mentioned and 
the jury having viewed and inspected the several 
foot roads and halter path presented at the last 
Court day to be obstructed and stopped up Do 
find that the presentments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 are correct and ought to be presented 
accordingly. 

BATHAMPTON STOCKS & BLIND, 1824: 
And it hath been presented to this Court that 
there are not any Stocks nor is there any Blind 
or Lock up ‘House in the parish of Bathampton 
within this manor and liberty But that in the con- 
sideration of this Court a (Blind or Lock up House 
is not only desirable but necessary to be erected 
in the said parish of Bathampton within the manor 
and liberty aforesaid. 


CHARLCOMBE PouND, 1830: 
_ This Court doth present the want of a Pound 
in the parish of Charlcombe within this Manor 
and Liberty and recommend that it be provided 
by and at the expence of the Inhabitants of such 
parish, 

A pound was duly provided for in the fol- 
lowing year, 1831, the Court-Book records: 

James Bradfield of Charlcombe aforesaid 
Labourer is hereby nominated and appointed Hay- 
ward and Keeper of the Common Pound within 
the parish of Charlcombe in this Manor and 
Liberty for the year ensuing and he being present 
in Court is sworn into such office accordingly. 

REPAIR OF BATHEASTON POUND, 1831: 

And the Jury do find and present that the Com- 
mon pound of and within the said parish of 
Batheaston is not in good repair, and that a new 
gate and falling post, and a new staple and lock 
are wanting to the same, and that the owner 
for the time being of a certain farm and lands 
now in the possession of William Boord, gentle; 
man, situate in the parish of Batheaston within 
this Manor and Liberty is the person who from 
time immemorial hath kept and ought to keep 
the said pound in repair. 


J. P. E. FALCONER. 


FIELDING, DODSLEY, MARCHANT, 
AND RAY. 
SOME FUGITIVE HISTORIES OF THE °45, 


(See ante pp. 90, 117.) 


RAYS account is often interwoven with 

some other version, but even then in 
such a way as to leave no student of the 
sources in any doubt as to where it came 
from. The following, for instance, are taken 
from two accounts of Culloden :— 
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On the 16th, we marched from Nairn betwixt 
Four and Five in the ‘Morning, with our Foot 
divided into three Columns of five Battalions each ; 
the Artillery and Baggage followed the first 
Column on the Right, our Cavalry covered the 
Left Wing and composed the Fourth Column. 


After we had marched aboui eight Miles, our 

Advanced Guard perceived the Rebels at some 
Distance making a Motion towards us on the Left; 
(which was the Point we imagined the Rebels 
would strive to gain, as we had the Sea on our 
Right and the Hills on our Left, therefore the Rule 
was observed in all our March, that the Horse 
covered the Left Wing) on which we immediately 
formed, but finding the Rebels were a good way 
off, and that their whole Body did not move for- 
wards, we put ourselves into marching Orders as 
before, and continued in it till within a Mile of 
them where we made a stand to reconnoitre their 
Situation. 
The first is ““ Ray’s * account.?! The second 
isCumberland’s, communicated in a despatch 
written from Inverness on the 18 April and 
published in the London Gazette Extraordin- 
ary of the 26th. The latter was republished 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine in the April 
issue,” and again in Marchant’s History," 
from which doubtless Ray paraphrased it. 
Cumberland for his part continues his des- 
patch, 

After reconnoitring their Situation we found 

them posted behind some old Walls and Huts, in 
a Line with Culloden House. 
Ray continues his version by saying he 
volunteered to go forward to reconnoitre, 
and one is not in the circumstances very sur- 
prised to learn that he found the rebels ex- 
tended to a park wall and “formed into a 
Line with Culloden House.”’74 

In other words the greater part of “ Ray’s” 
History is not Ray’s at all, and can in any 
case no longer be regarded as original 
matter, 

It seems then that someone—most prob- 
ably other than Ray himself—set himself the 
task of transforming the manuscript, a piece 
of purely personal reminiscence, into a full- 
dress Compleat History. Something similar 
of course happened to the account of 
Michael Hughes. In the case of Ray this 
was done apparently by reference to Dodsley 
and Marchant. — 

Only one edition of Marchant is known, 


1p. 361. 

7 xv, 210-2. 
®B pp. 383-91. 
14 pp. 363-4. 





We gave our Men a Day’s Halt at Nairn, and 
on the 16th, marched thence, betwixt four and five, 
in Four Columns. The three Lines of Foot (rec 
koning the Reserve for one) were broken into three 
from the Right, which made the three Columns 
equal, and each of five Battalions. The Artillery 
and Baggage followed the first Column upon the 
a - the Cavalry made a fourth Column on 
the Left. 


After we had marched about eight Miles, our 
Advanced Guard, composed of about 40 of King- 
ston’s and the Highlanders led by the Quarter- 
master-General, perceived the Rebels at some dis- 
tance making a ‘Motion towards the Left upon 
which we immediately formed: but finding the 
Rebells were still a good way from us, we put 
ourselves again upon our March in our former 
Posture, and continued it to within a Mile of 


them when we again formed in the same Order 
as before. 


but it remains to determine which of the 
various available versions of Dodsley’s His- 
tory was used for this purpose. It will be 
recalled that The Rise and Progress of The 
Rebellion began to appear in Dodsley’s 
Museum in the issue dated 29 March 1746, 
and was included in the volume of collected 
excerpts which appeared in 1747. Mary 
Cooper issued the anonymous Compleat and 
Authentick History of the Rise, Progress and 
Extinction of the Late Rebellion in 1747. 
(Dodsley could not refer to the Extinction 
nor to the late rebellion in the March of 
1746.) Richardson’s 4th edition of Defoe’s 
Tours appeared in 1748. After collating 
these texts it is found correct to say, briefly, 
that where in any minor verbal variation the 
Compleat And Authentick varies from The 
Museum, both “ Ray” and “ Defoe” agree 
with the Compleat And Authentick, and that 
where the latter version omits any words 
from The Museum version neither “ Ray ” 
nor “ Defoe” picks them up. It seems rea- 
sonable then to suppose that the Complete 
And Authentick was “set up” from The 
Museum, and that both “Ray” and “ De- 
foe ’ were independently “ set up” from the 
Compleat and Authentick. The later versions 
are in certain passages, simpler than the ear- 
lier. Here again the force of the evidence is 
cumulative, but an example or two will serve 
to illustrate the method. The reference in 
the first extracts is to the arrival of Du 
Teillay at Loch nan Uamh. The Museum 
reports : 

As for the Frigate beforementioned, she cruised 
for some days between the Islands of Bara and 
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Uist, and at last stood in for the coast of 


Lochaber.75 
The Compleat And Authentick agrees. That 
is to say, it was set up from The Museum (or 
from another version in agreement there- 
with). ‘“ Ray ” has it: 

As for the Frigate beforementioned, she stood 
in for the Coast of Lochaber,76 


and “ Defoe’s ” Tour reads 


Islands of Bara and Uist, and at last stood in for 
the Coast of Lochaber.77 

Thus although both “Ray” and “ Defoe ” 
could have been “set up” from either The 
Museum or the Compleat And Authentick, 
none of the others could have been “ set up ” 
from either “ Ray” or “ Defoe.” The next 
reference is to Cope concentrating his troops 
at about Stirling in August 1745. The 
Museum had it, 

he drew together his troops then in that part of the 
Kingdom, and took such other Precautions as ke 
thought requisite.78 


The Compleat And Authentick took it: 
he drew together the troops in that Kingdom, armed 
the Militia, and took such Precutions as_ he 
thought requisite.79 
“Ray” reads: 
he drew together the Troops then in that Kingdom, 
armed the militia, and took what other Precau- 
tions he thought necessary.80 
“ Defoe’s” Tour is in agreement with the 
Compleat And Authentick. It is parallel 
passages such as these that raise the pre- 
sumption that the Compleat And Authentick 
was “set up” from The Museum, and that 
both “ Ray’s”” History and “ Defoe’s ” Tour 
were “set up,” but independently, from the 
Compleat And Authentick. A collation of 
the texts and a detailed study of the literals 
and other misprints confirm this presumption. 
A detailed collation of the various editions 
of “Ray” also provides some interesting 
results. Generally speaking Whitworth’s 
Manchester edition is the simplest and can 
be shown to be the earliest known edition. 
Fishwick’s date (1760) can therefore be dis- 


75 29th. March 1746. i. 26. The account is 
based of course on The London Gazette. 13-17th 
August, 1745. 

76 p. 13. 

77 Ww. 323. 

78 29th. March 1746. i. 27. 
in the original.) 

79 p. 12 (sig. B2 Vo.) 





The italics are not 


80 pp. 46-7. 











l 





The Frigate cruized for some days between the | ™4y have escap’d the Corrector, or 


missed.6! Most of the topographical detail, 
which Whitworth had printed up in the 
actual text, Jackson of York pushed down in 
1749 into footnotes, and by 1754 none of it 
was up in the text. Incidentally, the charac. 
teristic envoy which Sir C. Sanford Terry 
quoted with such evident pleasure in his 
happy collection on the “ forty-five,” 

The Reader is desir'd to excuse any Errors that 
Press; the 
Author’s principal Aim, throughout the whole, being 
to set forth Matters of Fact, tho’ not flourish'’d 
with that Illustration and emebllishment of Stile 
as might be expected from a more able Pen.82 


is not to be found in the earlier editions, It 
was born apparently in Bristol in 1750. The 
Manchester editor commenced his story with 
the summer of 1745, but Jackson of York in 
1749 went back to the earlier intrigues in 
Madrid, Rome and Paris, borrowing therefor 
six additional pages from the Compleat And 
Authentick, indicating thereby that he was 
fully aware that a good deal of “ Ray ” was 
to be found in the earlier Compleat And 
Authentick. In 1750 Farley of Bristol added 
some topographical detail about the Island 
of Mull, and as he appears to have gone 
direct to Marchant for this and direct to the 
Compleat And Authentick for certain other 
detail it seems fairly likely that he too knew 
how much of “ Ray’s” History had been 
written by Ray. Although Jackson’s earliest 
edition from York repeated all the absurd 
detail about Jennie Cameron, Farley of Bris- 
tol dropped a good deal of it,85 and in 1754 
Jackson dropped the rest, and after that date 
it does not seem to have reappeared. In the 
earliest York edition (1749) Jackson inserted 
a paragraph about the steps taken by Scar- 
borough to defend itself,64 and inserted it 
apparently for no better reason than that he 
was a good Yorkshireman. In the next year 
Farley, in his Bristol edition, left in the para- 
graph about Scarborough® (for all the inter- 
est that would have been in Bristol) but 


81 See note 33. 

82 The Rising of 1745.. A Narrative of the Last 
Jacobite Rising by Several Contemporary Hands 
(Camb. 1922.) p. 188. (Ray: Bristol ed. p. 440.) 

83 probably because he could make nothing out 
of Jacksons queer misprint referred to at n. 40. 
If this were the case, the presumption would be 
that the Farleys reprinted by reference to Jackson, 
Marchant, and the Compleat And Authentick, but 
were without a copy of Whitworth. 

84 pp. 155-6. 

85 p. 146-7: 
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inserted an additional one about Bristol's 
mayor and Corporation.*© The later York 
reprints included both the Scarborough and 
the Bristol details,*°” and Robert Brown left 
them both in his London edition,® presum- 
ably for no better reason than they were in 
the place he had copied them from. Jackson 
added also the story about the quaker brewer 
of Edinburgh, and other matter regarding 
Fort William, Fort Augustus, Loch Ness, in- 
cluding a deal of post-Culloden detail about 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, Cumberland 
and parliamentary proceedings, and further 
details about the rebel lords. The 1754 and 
subsequent editions were yet further supple- 
mented by details of the van Hoey corre- 
spondence, the Bill of Attainder, and so 
forth. 

There is little left of Ray then asa 
“source,” the “ best and most trustworthy 
account extant,” the account of an “ anti- 
quarian as well as a soldier.” A good deal 
of the “ history ” historians have been happy 
to quote from Ray, was not only borrowed 
without acknowledgement, but—what is 
more to the point—was already at least 
second-hand before it was borrowed. Ajnid 
the claim to be anything of an antiquary— 
which to do him credit, he does not appear 
to have made himself—is founded solely on 
some footnotes which his editors have 
stolen from someone who had already bor- 
rowed them from somewhere else. But if 
Ray the historian disappears in a paste-pot, 
and Ray the antiquary drops clean away 
through a footnote, we are still left with 
James Ray the Whitehaven gipsy—and an 
entertaining enough character he is. Like a 
true gipsy, he is keenly interested in the 
weird highlanders, not as an historian nor as 
an antiquary, but as a Whitehaven gipsy. He 
observes their highland plaids, their food and 
drink, their habits—sanitary and insanitary 
—and, being a gipsy, he has a keen eye for 
colour, the game laws, women and horse- 
flesh. He writes a unique and obviously 
genuine story of his own adventures in the 
rising, and then perhaps like so many before 
him—and since—he seems to have suffered 
at the hands of his editors. Very likely it is 
they who pad it up and spin it out, and will 
not let him say a word of his own. A gen- 


% pp. 66-7. 








8 pp. 58-9 and 159-160. 
8% pp. 58-9 & 139-40 





uine story—first hand and first class—has 
been overlaid and interlarded with a whole 
lot of second rate, second-hand stuff. But 
when James Ray is let speak at all—a snatch 
here and a snatch there—we get the gipsy’s 
story. When he is narrowly pursued he dis- 
mounts his horse, hides the harness in a hay- 
loft, takes off his boots, and obviously he 
belongs to the place.*® But when he is on 
the road on the King’s business, he, a gipsy, 
can put up at proper inns (he gives the names 
of them to prove it,%) and sometimes he actu- 
ally hob-nobs with parsons, gentlemen and 
even magistrates.*' He is a gipsy and well 
content “with some good old Beer and a 
couple of stewed Rabbits.”92 But being a 
gipsy, his contempt for the Jacobites is almost 
unspeakable: they are insanitary—they are 
light-fingered—they are vagrants! 

In fact we could not better mark the occa- 
sion of the bicentenary of his adventures 
than by re-issuing his story—but more or 
less as he wrote it. 

R. C. Jarvis. 


THE GRAHAMS OR GRAHAMES OF 
CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNTS OF 
DUNDEE, AND THEIR HEIRS MALE. 


HAVE lately been perusing a most care- 
fully compiled set of MS. notes of the 
late Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, K.C., 
author of The Wedderburn Book, printed 
for private circulation in two volumes, 1898. 
Such notes were directed in the main to the 
revision and amplification of the ‘* Pedigree 
of the Grahams of Claverhouse Viscounts 
Dundee and of Their Heirs Male’ as set forth 
by him in such work. 

Such MS. notes were lent to me by him in 
October 1925 and, after his death, they were 
presented to me in June 1932 by his son, Mr. 
A. H, M. Wedderburn, barrister-at-law. 

The result of such perusal is the present 
article which may conveniently divide itself 
into three parts: 


I—The Reputed Heir-Male of 1903. 


I had originally come into touch with Mr. 
Wedderburn in 1903 owing to a paragraph 





89 pp. 157-8. 

90 pp. 146, 150, 163 & 187. 
91 pp. 152, 159, & 165. 

92 p. 187. 
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which appeared in the Westminster Gazette 
on 4 Feb. 1903 as follows: 

There has just died near Melbourne a retired 
stipendiary magistrate, named Graham Webster, 
who is locally described as “the last direct 
descendant of John Graham of Claverhouse, the 
Bonnie Dundee of Jacobite song and story.” He 
emigrated to Australia in 1851, tried his luck as 
a gold-digger, and was afterwards appointed a 
magistrate and goldfields’ warden. 

In that newspaper’s issue of 30 March 
1903, I showed that such Graham Webster 
could not have been and was not a descen- 
dant of such John Graham of Claverhouse 
(1648-1689), First Viscount of Dundee, who 
had but one child, a son James Graham, 
Second Viscount of Dundee, who was born in 
April 1689 and died as an infant within 
three months after his father’s untimely death 
(on 27 July 1689) at the fateful battle of 
Killiecrankie. The Third Viscount of Dun- 
dee, David Graham of Claverhouse (ob. s.p. 
1700), was—as I further there stated—the 
brother, and the only brother, of the First 
Viscount. 

Mr. Wedderburn (writing over his initials 
“A W.”), followed my letter with one from 
himself, which appeared in the same news- 
paper’s issue of 2 April 1903. 

Such letter, as I see from his corrected 
copy of it amongst such MS. notes, con- 
tained three misprints; and I copy it here as 
so corrected and with words in square brac- 
kets added by myself for the assistance of 
readers: 

“Your correspondent, Mr. Horton-Smith, is 
right in stating that John Graham of Claverhouse ” 
[1648-1689, First Viscount of Dundee] ‘“‘has no de- 
scendants. When the male line of his grand- 
father’ [George Graham of Claverhouse, ob. 
circ, April 1645, the second but elder surviving 
son of Sir William Graham of Claverhouse, Knight, 
ob. winter 1641-2] ‘ became extinct on the death 
of his brother * [David Graham] “ the Third Vis- 
count in 1700, the title (destined to heirs male) 
passed to David (son to his great-uncle Walter 
Graham of Duntrune” [ob. 1678, the third but 
younger surviving son of the said Sir William 
Graham of Claverhouse] ‘* who died in 1706. The 
male line of this David” [thus Fourth Viscount 
of Dundee, ob. 1706], “‘ whose son William, Fifth 
Viscount ’’ [who married Christian daughter of 
James Graham merchant in Dundee] “ was att- 
ainted in 1715” [as also was his only sonl James 





1 That James, Sixth Viscount, was the only son 
of William Fifth Viscount, seems clear. Mr. 
Wedderburn’s note upon this point—in his MS. 
notes—runs as follows: “ The Scots Peerage names 
no other issue but James. The Complete Peer- 
age, however, says that he had ‘eight or nine 





Graham, Sixth Viscount of Dundee, attainted in 
1745-6, and ob. unmarried in 1759], ‘also failed 
in 1802" [sic: for 1804, as will later appear; 
by the death in London in that year, 1804, of 
Alexander Graham 1760-1804, unmarried, the only 
surviving son of Alexander Graham, 1722-1782, 
eldest surviving son of David Graham, 1687-1766 
—who, according to Mr. Wedderburn’s MS. notes 
styled himself Seventh Viscount of Dundee,” al- 
though The Scots Peerage, s.n. “* Graham, Vis- 
count of Dundee,’ p. 333, states that since the 
death of James Graham, Sixth Viscount of Dun- 
dee, at the close of 1759, ‘‘ the title has never 
been assumed "—brother of the above-mentioned 
William Graham, the Fifth Viscount], ‘* when the 
peerage, but for the attainder, devolved on the 
descendants of the Fourth Viscount’s brother, 
Alexander Graham of Meathie. This Alexander 
had a son James ” [of Meathiel] ‘‘(p. 1698, d. 1777), 
whose eldest son, James” [of Meathie and Bal- 
muir] ‘ (b. 1741, d. 1792) married Elizabeth Wed- 
derburn (daughter of Robert Wedderburn of 
Pearsie). Their eldest son James Graham of” 
[Meathie and] “ Balmuir” (born 1774, who in 
1794 went into business in London] ‘ took the 
name Webster in 1816” [under the Will of his 
relative Dr. Thomas Webster], ‘and had, by his 
wife Elizabeth Ramsay" [whom he married in 
London in 1823] “three sons (the eldest James 
Graham Webster), one of whom, no doubt, was 
the Graham Webster of Melbourne named in your 
issue: of 4 February. Can your original corres 
pondent, or anyone else, give us further particulars 
of this individual, who was the male representative 
of ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ and, but for the attainder 
of 1715, the successor to his title.” 


When Mr. Wedderburn wrote that letter 
the Clasped Book of the Duntrune Library 
with its divers entries hereinafter set forth, 
and the Stitched Book found lying loosely 
therein and containing entries of ninety bap- 
tisms by Bishop Norie, some seven of which 
will hereinafter be referred to, had remained 
yet undiscovered;—and it is quite clear from 
what will hereinafter appear that, had such 
entries been in his possession in 1903, he 
would not have stated with the certainty 
evinced in his letter that the male line of 
David Graham, Fourth Viscount of Dundee 
(ob. 1706) failed in 1802 (sic: for 1804), and 
that, but for the attainder of 1715, the said 
Graham Webster of Melbourne was the suc- 
cessor to his title. 

For, as will later be seen, such Fourth 
Viscount’s second son David Graham (1687- 





children living at his death,’ while the pedigree 
in The Wedderburn Book gave James and two 
daughters. The assumption of the title by Lis 
uncle, David Graham of ‘Duntroon, of which 
J. W. “ (ie. John Wedderburn) “ speaks in_ his 
MS.” (of 1830-1839), “ makes it clear that William 
—* male line became extinct on Jamess 
death.” 
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1766) had, in addition to his above-men- 
tioned son Alexander Graham (1722-1782), 
a son Charles David Graham, born on 25 
March 1723, and baptised at Duntrune on 
27 March 1723. 

Whether this Charles David Graham, so 
then born and baptised ever married and, if 
so, whether he left any issue surviving him 
at his death, and the date of his death, are 
all alike as yet unknown. Without know- 
ledge of these facts, it can no longer be stated 
with any certainty that the male line of 
David Graham, Fourth Viscount of Dundee 
(ob, 1706) failed in 1802 (sic: for 1804). 

From the fact, however, that the said 
David Graham (1687-1766) has included in 
his entries the marriage of his son, the said 
Alexander Graham (1722-1872) to Clemen- 
tina née Gardyne on 28 June 1752, 
the marriage of his daughter Ann née 
Graham (1726-1783) to James Mudie 
on 21 June 1761, and the marriage of his 
daughter Elizabeth née Graham (b. 1719) to 
Alexander Johnston at a date unstated, but 
which as will later appear may well have 
been in 1755, and himself survived until 15 
Dec. 1766 without making any entry concern- 
ing any marriage of his son Charles David 
Graham, is strong to show that this last- 
named, if still living at his father’s death, 
was then still unmarried, though, if then still 
living he would have been nearing 44 years 
of age. 

As already stated, the date of his death is 
unknown;—and Mr. Wedderburn in his MS. 
notes is careful to observe’ that ‘“‘ The Dun- 
trune note-book ’—i.e., the said Clasped 
Book—* though brought up to 1800 and 
later in dates, makes no mention of the death 
of Charles David Graham.” 

Faced, then, with the existence of this son 
Charles David Graham and in the absence 
of any knowledge as to what happened to 
him, Mr. Wedderburn in a later note 
amongst his MS. notes—such later note 
forming the basis of the third part of the 
present article—has left open the question 
whether this son ever married and left any 
heir male surviving him. 

That certainly is the path of wisdom, 
though the fact that his existence only came 
to light in 1904, with the entry of his birth 
and baptism in 1723 and nothing more, may 
Well be thought to lend countenance to the 
view that, whether he married or not, he left 
NO issue surviving him, either male or female. 





II.—The Clasped Book of Duntrune and 
Bishop Norie’s Register, found together in 
904. 


Before passing to Mr. Wedderburn’s latest 
conclusions on the question as to where, but 
for such attainder of 1715, the succession to 
the Viscounty of Dundee may now lie, I must 
record the important discovery of December 
1904, which I have already in some degree 
anticipated and which is all most carefully 
dealt with and set forth in Mr. Wedderburn’s 
MS. notes. On 22 Dec. 1904 Mr. A. H. 
Millar, LL.D., of Rosslyn House, Dundee, 
wrote to him as follows, the additions in 
square brackets being my own: 


“You are probably aware that the Library at 
Duntrune is to be sold. Mr. John Ogilvie, Solici- 
tor, Dundee, who is agent for Mrs. Wigan “— 
[ie. Mrs. Graham-Wigan, a great great grand- 
daughter of Amelia née Graham, 1756-1824, and 
of her husband Patrick Stirling of Pittenreich, such 
Amelia née Graham having been a daughter of the 
already mentioned Alexander Graham, 1722-1782, 
and of Cleméntina née Gardyne his wife, whose 
only two sons died; the one as an infant in 1759 
and the other, unmarried, in 1804 as aforesaid; 
and such Alexander Graham having been the second 
but elder surviving son of the already mentioned 
David Graham 1687-1766, the second son of David 
Graham, Fourth Viscount of Dundee, ob. 1760 
—‘has submitted to me a curious old book 
marked: ‘ London, the 22 May 1666: This book 
perttines to me, James Graham.’ It has been in- 
tended as a small ledger (it measures 9 inches by 
34 inches) with brass clasps, but only four pages 
are so used. On iblank pages there are records 
of the family by David Graham 1687-1766, and 
of his grandchildren ’’ fie. the children of the 
already mentioned Alexander Graham, 1722-1782, 
by Clementina née Gardyne has wife], ‘ completed 
in another hand, up to 1824.” 

“This book,” continues Mr. Millar, “is inter- 
esting in itself, but not so much as a rough, 
stitched book of 10 leaves (20 pages) which was 
laid loosely within the clasped book. It is written 
upon 84 of the pages and is a record of the bap- 
tisms of children by Robert Norie, Episcopal 
Minister at Dundee, and afterwards Bishop. The 
first entry is dated 21 June 1722, and the last 8 
October 1726. An entry on 24 June 1724 de- 
scribes Robert Norie as ‘minr att Dundie,” but 
the next entry on 15 August 1724 refers to him 
as ‘Mr. Robert Norie, one of the Bishops of the 
Church of Scotland, thus showing the date of his 
consecration.” 


Bishop Norie’s Register, 1722-1726.—Let 
me take first such second book. Called by 
Mr. Wedderburn in his MS. notes “ Bishop’s 
Norie’s Register,” it is of particular interest 
here, in that it records the baptisms of the 
three younger of the six children of the said 
David Graham (1687-1766) by Grissell née 
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Gardyne his wife, as follows: 

1723.—‘* Charles David Grahame, son of 
Mr. David Grahame in Duntrune was bap- 
tised att Duntrune the 27 day of March 1723 
the Mr. of Gray and John Grahame mer- 
chand in Dundie being Godfathers, and the 
Mistress of Gray Godmother, by Mr. Robert 
Norie, minr. at Dundie.” 

1724.—** Clementina Grahame, daughter 
to David Grahame in Duntrune was baptised 
in Duntrune September 3, 1724, by Bishop 
Norie one of the Bishops of the Church of 
Scotland Alexander Grahame merchant in 
Dundie standing Godfather and my Lady 
Dundie and her Daughter Mrs. Alison Gra- 
hame standing Godmothers.” 

1726.—‘*‘ Anna Grahame, daughter to 
David Grahame in Duntrune was baptised 
att Duntrune June 28, 1726, by Bishop Norie 
James Ramesay Merchant in Dundie stand- 
ing Godfather and the Lady diager ” [i.e. 
dowager]| “of Dundie and the Lady fintrie 
Godmothers.” 

Until the discovery of the Clasped Book 
and of this book the existence of such 
Charles David Grahame appears to have 
remained unknown. 

Before leaving this book—and in view of 
the third part of the present article—I ought 
to place on record that, as stated by Mr. 
Wedderburn in his MS. notes, this book 
also provides evidence of (a) five brothers 
and sisters of the name of Grahame, also 
spelt Graham, as follows: Walter, Merchant 
in Dundee, Alexander, John, Grissell and 
Christian; (b) children of such Walter as 


follows: Alexander, baptised 11 Dec. 
1722, Elizabeth, baptised 25 Feb. 1724, 
and George, baptised 19 Dec. 1725; 


and (c) a child of such John as follows: 
Elizabeth, baptised 30 July 1725. 

As to such five brothers and sisters, Mr. 
Wedderburn writes: “ Here there is no evi- 
dence of the parentage. . . We have seen, 
however, that Walter Graham of Duntrune” 
(ob. 1678), “ had a son John Graham ” (god- 
father to Elizabeth née Graham, eldest 
daughter of David Graham, 1687-1766, and 
of Grissell née Gardyne his wife, on 24 
March 1719: see below, s.n. “ The Clasped 
Book of Duntrune ’’; and see also the third 
part of the present article), “whose sons 
Alexander’ (merchant in Dundee) “and 
John Graham ” (merchant in Dundee) “ were 
godfathers to” two of “the children of their 
cousin german David Graham of Duntroon ” 





(1687-1766) “in 1722” (see below) and 
“1724” (see above and below). “If this Alex- 
ander and " this “ John are identical with the 
brothers” (Alexander and John) “of Walter 
Graham as above, the parentage of the above 
line of Grahams is reached’’;—whereby Mr, 
Wedderburn must have meant that such John 
Graham, one of the sons of the said Walter 
Graham of Duntrune (ob. 1678), was the 
father of the said five. 

Mr, Wedderburn, however, seems here to 
have written without recollection of James 
Graham, another son of the said Walter 
Graham of Duntrune (0b, 1678); for whom 
see under No. 6 in the third part of the 
present article, and such James Graham may 
naa as well have been the father of the said 

ve. 

The rest of such second book is in no way 
pertinent to the matter wherewith the present 
article deals, and I need not therefore refer 
further to it. Those interested, however, may 
like to know that, amongst Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s MS. notes, there is a much later letter 
to him from the said Mr. A. H. Millar, dated 
21 May 1718, wherein the latter states that 
he had procured the publication of its entire 
contents in the Scottish Historical Review of 
October 1906. 

A Will of the 1690’s.—Before turning to 
the Clasped Book, it will be convenient and, 
I think, appropriate that I should here set 
forth—in case some may possibly think it 
material hereto—a Will from the Edinburgh 
Commissariot of Wills, which I find quoted 
in Mr, Wedderburn’s MS. notes from “ Or 
and Sable,” by Miss Louisa G. Graeme; 
Edinburgh: William Brown, 1903. It runs 
as follows: 

“26 Dec. 1699. Will dative of James, law- 
ful son to deceist James Graham, sometime 
Chamberlayne to Claverhouse, he died in 
England, in March 1694, faithfuly made and 
given up by Christiane Graham, spouse to 
Rob. (?) Graham, younger of Duntroon, sis- 
ter Germane to the deceist. Debts due from 
persons at Durham. David Graham of Dun- 
troon, Mr. George Graham, minister, Inver- 
arity, John Graham, late bailie of Dundee, 
and Mr. Pat Graham of ——, curator to and 
in name of the said umquhile James Graham 
and Xtian Graham, his sister.” 

Mr, Wedderburn makes no further refer- 
ence to this Will. Neither therefore will I, 
despite the temptation offerd by the refer- 
ences therein to Grahams of Duntrune. 
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The Clasped Book of Duntrune, 1666- 
1824—Returning now to the Clasped Book 
—marked, as aforesaid “ London: the 22 
May 1666: This book perttines to me, James 
Graham ”’—I will here record all the entries 
therein given, as to the best of my know- 
ledge, they have never hitherto been pub- 
lished. They have not only an interest as 
part of the family history, but also, in con- 
junction with the three baptismal entries 
copied above from Bishop Norie’s Register, 
an interest in connection with the question: 
Where to-day, but for the attainder of 1715, 
may lie the succession to the Viscounty of 
Dundee? 

The entries commence with nine children 
of the surname ‘“ Grahame ’’—born within 
the period 1700-1715—without assignment of 
their parentage as follows: 

“Alison born 11 April 1700 

James born 6 April 1701 

Elisabeth born 15 July 1703 

Cristian born 14 April 1706 

Jean born 6 June 1708 

Patrick born 7 October 1711 

Robert born 16 November 1712 

Grissell born 26 July 1714 

Alex’ born 25 November 1715 ” 

As to these nine and as to how the book 
may have come into the possession of the 
Grahams of Duntrune, Mr. Wedderburn, in 
his MS, notes, offers the following valuable 
suggestion : 

“These,” he writes, “can hardly be child- 
ren, but may be grandchildren of the original 
owner of the note-book, and, if the Christian 
Graham "’—the seventh of the nine—“ is 
identical with Christian (daughter of James 
Graham,” |merchant in Dundee] “who mar- 
ried William Graham, the Fifth titular Vis- 
count, it would account for the presence of 
the note-book of perhaps her grandfather at 
Duntrune.”’ 

He makes no reference in this connection 
to the above-mentioned Will of the 1690's. 
Neither do I. 

Next.—We find ourselves on firm ground 
with the already mentioned David Graham 
(1687-1766), styled Viscount Dundee (second 
son of David Graham Fourth Viscount of 
Dundee, ob. 1706) and Grissell née Gardyne 
his wife. Thus, we read (words in square 


brackets being my own additions): 

“Grisell Gyrdin” [i.e., Gardyne] “ my 
Wife was born 27 Dec. 1679. 
July 1687.” 


I was born 17 
Next.—* She Dayed [i.e., died] 














“21 July 1748 in the 69 year of her age.” 

Next.—* David Graham died 15 Dec. 
1766. Alexr. Graham” |[clearly, I think, 
such David’s younger brother of that name, 
merchant in Dundee, who in 1735 bought 
Duntrune from his nephew James Graham, 
Sixth Viscount of Dundee, attainted 1745-6, 
ob, unmarried in 1759, and who himself also 
ob. s.p.| “died 15 Nov. 1766. Born 9 May 
1690.” 

Then we read straight ahead with the mar- 
riage of the said David Graham and Grissell 
née Gardyne hiswife on | June 1718,andwith 
the names and the dates of birth and baptism 
of their six children, and, in the case of two 
of them, the date of death, together with the 
names of their respective godparents. 

The names of the godparents are in the 
original given on a separate page, but it will 
be simpler if I here append the godparents of 
each child to the actual entry concerning 
such child, and for the sake of clarity I so 
append them in italics. The entries thus read 
as follows: 

““T was Maried y® 1*t June 1718.” 

(1) “ Elisabeth Graham my Eldest Daugh- 
ter was born 23 March 1719and Babtised the 
24th by M'R.N., 

The Godffathers and Godmothers for 
Elisabeth were John Graham my uncle and 
Janet Graham my sister and Helen Crawford 
daughter to Monorgan.” 

(2) ““ James Graham my eldest sone was 
born 26 January 1721 and Babtised the 27t» 
by M* Ro: No: he Dayed ” [i.e., died] “ y® 
27t» of March 1728. 

James’ were Sir James Kinloch of y* Ilk. 
Da: Gyrdne” [Gardyne| “of Laten and 
Janet Graham my sister.” 

(3) “ Alexander Graham my 2¢ sone was 
born 21 Febry 1722 and Babtised the 24t by 
M’* Ja: Goldman, 

Alexander's were Sir Alexr. Watson of 
Walis Craigie and Alexr. Graham mercht in 
Dundie my Cusin German and the Mistress 
of Gray Godmother.” 

(4) “ Charles David, my 3¢ son was born 
25 March 1723 and Babtised the 22.4 by M* 
Ro: Norie. 

Charles David’s were The Master of Gray 
and John Graham mercht in Dundie my 
Cusin German and the Mistres of Gray God- 
mother.” 

(5) “ Clementina, my 24 Daughter was 
born 1 Septr. 1724 and Babtised the 3°¢ by 
M’ Ro: Norie. ((Died 11 Nov. 1812.) 
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Clementina’s were Alexr. Graham mercht. 
in Dundie my Cusin German and the Lady 
Duntroon and hir Daughter Alison.” 

(6) “ Anne my 3¢ Daughter was born 25 
June 1726 and babtised the 28 by Bishop 
Norrie. 

Anne’s were James Ramsay mercht in 
Dundie, The Lady Fintrie and the Lady Dun- 
troon my sister-in-law.” 

Finally, two separate pages with the fol- 
lowing respective headings bearing Mr. A. H. 
Millar’s initials: (1) “ These are the children 
of Alex. Graham 1722-1784 and Clementina 
Gardyne, d. 1804. A.H. M.” and (2) “ This 
page is all in handwriting of a later date. . . 
A.H.M.” Here again it will be simpler if I 
append to the entry of birth of each child 
that which has been written concerning it in 
the later handwriting, and, for the sake of 
clarity, so append the same in italics. Thus: 

(1) “Anne Graham was born 15 May 
1753; died 24 Feb. 1809 at Duntrune, buried 
in Dundee.” 

(2) “ Eliz. Graham 31 July 1754.” [Note. 
—Here in the original was written “ died 18 
March 1782,” but these words were penned 
mat in the original, presumably as incor- 
rect. 

(3) “ Grisel Graham 12 Dec. 1755; died 24 
Jan, 1782 at Arbroath and buried there.” 

(4) “ Amelia Graham 12 Dec. 1756; died 
at Duntrune Mill 24 Aug. 1824, buried at 
Dundee 28 Aug.” 

(5)* Clementina Graham 8 May 1758; died 
at Paris 30 Aug. 1824.” 

(6) “ David Graham 5 May 1759; died 21 
May 1759.” 

(7) Alexr. Graham, 25 May 1760; died 27 
Oct. 1804 in London; buried in St. Martin’s 
Ch.” |Note——Mr. Wedderburn in writing 
his letter in The Westminster Gazette of 2 
April 1903, above set forth, was under the 
impression that he died in 1802.] 

(8) “ Eliz. Graham 24 May 1761; died 18 
March 1782 in Dundee.” 

(9) “ Alison Graham 23 June 1764; died 27 
May 1823; buried at Arbroath 3 June.” 

To complete the history of this family 
from Mr. Wedderburn’s MS, notes, I add 
here, in passing, that of these nine children, 
including seven daughters, the fourth child, 
Amelia, married in 1781, Patrick Stirling of 
Pittendreich, already at the outset of this 
second part of the present article referred to, 
and the fifth, Clementina, married in 1794 
Gavin Drummond of Kellie. 











On reversing the book at the close of the 
foregoing list we are taken back to the year 
1675 with two entries of account, both of 
the same date, as follows: 

“22 June 1675 Acoumpt off The Laird of 
Claverhous his ship ” [i.e., sheep] “ to David 
Newell shiphird ” [i.e., shepherd] “* In Claver- 
hous 226 old ship 48 lambs ”;—and: 

“22 June 1675 The Coumpt of my owin 
delevert to Da: Newell Shiphird in Claver- 
hous 48 old ship 27 lambs 3 lambs in Dun- 
troun graitous,” 


II1.—The Viscounty of Dundee and To-Day, 

It will have been seen from Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s above-mentioned letter in The West- 
minster Gazette that the title of Viscount of 
Dundee was “destined to heirs male.” In 
the words of “The Scots Peerage,” s.n. “Gra- 
ham, Viscount of Dundee,” p. 330, “ The 
patent was granted” to John Graham of 
Claverhouse “ with remainder to the heirs 
male of his body, whom failing to his other 
heirs male.” 

In 1903 and, at Mr. Wedderburn’s request, 
again in 1905, I wrote to Melbourne in search 
of further information concerning the said 
then deceased Graham Webster, the retired 
stipendiary magistrate. But neither letter 
brought any response and I so informed Mr, 
Wedderburn. 

In the result, and after taking into account 
the above-recorded entries in Bishop Norie’s 
Register 1722-1726 and in the Clasped Book 
of Duntrune, Mr .Wedderburn later drew up 
a note in the form of a catalogue which is 
amongst his MS. notes and which—save for 
the words in square brackets, which are my 
own additions—runs as follows: 

“ Apart from forfeiture and attainder the 
Viscounty of Dundee is not extinct unless it 
is shown that there are no descendants in 
male line of the following: 

1. James Graham Webster. 

2. His two brothers. 

3. Charles Graham [merchant in London], 
[second] son of James Graham [i.e., James 
Graham of Meathie, 1698-1777, son of Alex- 
ander Graham of Meathie and grandson of 
Walter Graham of Duntrune, ob. 1678] and 
Isobel Guthrie. 

4. His brother. 

5. Charles David Graham, born 1723, third 
son of David Graham [i.e., David Graham, 
1687-1766, second son of David Graham, 
Fourth Viscount Dundee, ob. 1706], and 
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issell Gardyne. 
< John Graham, third |sic, but as will be 
seen in a moment, more likely fourth] son of 
Walter Graham of Duntrune [ob. 1678], [and 
a brother, therefore, of David Graham, 
Fourth Viscount Dundee, ob, 1706, and of 
Alexander Graham of Meathie]. [Curiously 
enough, he is not mentioned by Mr. Wed- 
derburn in his revised and implemented 
Pedigree hereinafter referred to under No. 8, 
though he clearly knew of him and of yet 
another son, James Graham. For ina “List 
of Burgesses of Dundee of the name of Gra- 
ham,” 1587-1829, amongst his MS. notes, I 
find two entries, under date 22 Sept. 
1660, in the following order: “ James Gra- 
ham, son of Walter Graham of Duntrune ” 
and “ John Graham, son of Walter Graham 
of Duntrune ";—and from such order I de- 
duce that such James Graham was the third 
son and such John Graham was the fourth 
son. Why the present list contains no men- 
tion of such James Graham, I do not know, 
and I will recur to him later after the close 
of Mr. Wedderburn’s list. Such John Gra- 
ham was obviously the “John Graham my 
uncle” the already mentioned Godfather of 
24 March 1719.) 

7, His two sons, Alexander and John. 
[Curiously enough, neither of these is men- 
tioned by Mr, Wedderburn in his revised and 
implemented Pedigree hereinafter referred to 
under No. 8. ] 

8. Thomas Graham, second son of Mr. 
George Graham of Claverhouse |i.e., the 
George Graham of Claverhouse, father of 
William Graham of Claverhouse - and, 
through the latter, the paternal grandfather 
of the First and Third Viscounts of Dundee] 
[by Mariot née Fotheringham his wife whom 
his married in 1620.] [I observe that Mr. 
Wedderburn both in his “ Pedigree of the 
Grahams of Claverhouse Viscounts Dundee 
and of Their Heirs Male ” which appeared in 
“The Wedderburn Book” 1898, already 
mentioned, and in the copy of the same as 
revised and implemented in his own hand at 
a later date, amongst his MS. notes, gives as 
the issue of the said George Graham: the 
said William Graham and “other male issue 
dsp.” Nevertheless it is clear that such 
statement in such Pedigree and in its revised 
and implemented form was intended by Mr. 
Wedderburn to give place to what he left on 
record in the present list. “ The Scots Peer- 
age, sn. “Graham, Viscount of Dundee,” p. 





323, shows that this Thomas Graham mar- 
ried Jean née Blair and that both he and his 
said wife were living on 26 Jan. 1663, 
and makes no suggestion of any lack of issue 
of such marriage. | 

9. David Graham, second son of Robert 
Graham [of Strathcarron and Fintry, eldest 
son of William Lord Graham and of Mary 
née Stewart, daughter of King Robert III, 
his second wife] and Matilda |née] Scrym- 
geour [his second wife]; [being in fact the 
said Robert Graham’s youngest son. | 

10. David Graham, eldest son of [the said] 
Robert Graham | of Strathcarron and Fintry] 
{and being in fact the elder son of the said 
Robert Graham] and Janet | née] Lovell [his 
first wife]. [Note.—This David Graham is 
not mentioned in “The Scots Peerage,” 
ibidem, p. 316.] 

11, Robert Graham of Fintry, second son 
of R. G. [sic: ie., the said Robert Graham 
of Strathcarron and Fintry and the said Janet 
née Lovell his first wife. ] [Note.—This 
Robert Graham of Fintry is the only issue of 
such first marriage mentioned in “The Scots 
Peerage,” ibidem, p. 316.] 

12. Any sons of William Lord Graham and 
Mary |née] Stewart [daughter of King 
Robert III], or of his first wife. See The 
Scots Peerage, sn. Montrose, vol. vi, pp 
217 sqq. 

An Addition: No. 5a.—Such is the list as 
drawn up by Mr. Wedderburn. _ I confess 
that I do not altogether appreciate the order. 
in which he has so drawn it up, but the actual 
order does not very much matter. There is, 
however, One comment which I should like 
to make. It is that Mr. Wedderburn appears 
to me to have overlooked, per incuriam, 
another Graham through whom the male 
line may well have continued. Such omis- 
sions occurs between Mr. Wedderburn’s Nos. 
5 and 6, and I will therefore use the No. Sa. 
That additional Graham is: 

(Sa) James Graham, a son, probably the 
third son, of Walter Graham of Duntrune 
(ob. 1678). He, like his brother John Gra- 
ham, the subject of Mr. Wedderburn’s No. 
6, above, is not mentioned in the Pedigree, 
either original or as revised and implemented, 
in Nos. 6, 7 and 8 above referred to. His 
existence, however, was known to Mr. Wed- 
derburn, as already shown by me in No. 6. 
He become, like his said brother John Gra- 
ham, a Burgess of Dundee on 22 Sept. 1660. 
With that addition I have now finished;— 
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and I only hope that the length of the pre- 
sent article may be forgiven in view both of 
the general interest of its subject-matter and 
of my desire—one which I am sure that 
many will share with me—that the late Mr. 
Wedderburn’s researches subsequent to the 
printing of his great work “ The Wedder- 
burn Book ” in 1898, may not go any longer 
unrecorded, 
L. GRAHAM H. HorTON-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 9, 34, 52, 81, 102, 123.) 


Mahon says he understands the Lords will pass 
the bill tho’ not ten of them approve—& he also 
agrees that govt must then go out. Why he staid 
when he might have made some character at so 
very small a cost I do not guess: for I cd see 
that his opinions are what they were in Novr. 
April 6 1846 
April 22 1846 

... I sent my letter to Sir R G9 open to 





9 To Major Genl Sir Robt Gardiner (copy) Sus- 
sex Place Regents Park April 22. 1846 
My dear Sir 

I have communicated on your letter with my 
principal coadjutors in the Quarterly Review & 
especially with the gentleman who mainly wrote the 
P. S. in the last number 

He & all of us beg you will believe that we are 
most sensible to the kind intention & courteous 
manner of your addressing Mr. Murray & myself. 
We submit however, that your last letter proceeds 
on the supposition that we have been wrong & the 
Minister right, & in this we are not yet disposed 
to concur. In our opinion the Tories & the Whigs 
are two principles embodied—the principle of main- 
tenance & the principle of change—both necessary 
in Politics as in Nature. But when an essential 
change is to be made it should be made by the 
Whigs—& when the Tory Minister thinks such 
change unavoidable he ought indeed to concede 
—but his concession should be that of his place 
not that of his principle & party. 

We consider that the recent measures have been 
dictated by mere fear of the League and do not 
understand how after yielding to that association 
all their demands, we can expect from the con- 
ceders, a firm resistance to any of the often avowed, 
tho’ at this moment for obvious reasons veiled 
ulterior purposes of the (Movement Faction in this 
Empire. 

We conceive that the Irish Church, the Patlia- 
mentary functions of the Empire & Bishops, the 
English Church itself, the House of Lords, and 
lastly the Crown—are all destined to be attached 
by the same parties & means to which Sir R. Peel 








Murray to be forwarded only if he approved 
entirely, & in that case I asked him tto send you 
a copy. He answers that he approves—so you 
will receive the copy & see that I have stuck 
pretty nearly to your outline. He seems a very 
softheaded General indeed—but no doubt has been 
instructed or at least believed himself to be doing 
what wd please his masters & mistresses. 

I am quite in the dark as to the state of things 
now & in foro. \My brother tells me he thinks 
all the Protectionists in the H of C except 50 will 
be well disposed to give Peel a fair tho’ not a warm 
support if once these bills are passed and I under- 
stand Lord Farnham holds similar language but 
this is only reported—I have seen another Lm 
F. nor any Peer since I returned. Old Marshall 
Beresford is steady & so he said is Ld Salisbury & 
of course A B Hope. But he said he heard frm 
one the (Bill wd pass the Lords by 5—frm another 
by 40—frm another not pass:—and he could not 
himself guess anything of the immediate results even 
of the Peel madness & the Duke’s unintelligible 
and untenable position. I hope we are to meet 
soon. This No will be even a harder pinch than 
December or the PS 


May 21. 1846 
God knows what is to be done in the Lords or 
in the Q. R. 


June 8. 1846 

The Times I hear says today the govt can’t last 
a week. Probably the debate even of this evening 
will be enough to shew what the Protectionists in- 
tend as to the Coercion bill—I mean what the ultra 
section of them intend for I can’t believe that Lord 
G[orrge] B[entinck] himself would oppose Peel on 
that bill. 

As to the sugar—does it not now occur to you 
is conceding at this moment the landed gentry of 
these Islands or at all events the primary security 
of their station & influence. 

Which of the great institutions under which we 
have lived may be the next for attack we do not 
pretend to conjecture. It will no doubt be that 
which the Movers shall believe to be the weakest— 
& therefore it will probably be one connected with 
Ireland. It may be the Irish Church or it may be 
the Irish Union, 

But whichever it may be, it is most certain that 
the power which originated the present movement 
is hostile to all that you & we consider valuable 
in the British Constitution & too shrewd not to 
understand now in what way any object of its 
hostility may now be most effectively assailed. 

It is impossible that you should view the present 
state of things with more painful alarm than we do. 
Indeed ours would be very much less than it is 
if we could at all adopt your belief as to the non 
existence of a revolutionary spirit in this country. 
But we on the contrary are sorrowfully impressed 
with the conviction that the spirit exists in the 
highest vigour and is in truth the animating prin- 
ciple of almost all that portion of the Press, that 
has lately been upholding the cause of the Minis- 
ters. I have the honour to be with great respect 
Your faithful humble servt. (signed) J. G. 
Lockhart. 
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that Peel when he took the distinction about slave 
sugar was already contemplating the abandoning 
of the general principle of protection for British 
labour? I suspect so. ‘But his battle is now a 
hard one to fight indeed, after all this revolution 
on behalf of slave grown cotton. 

I hear of a pamphlet of H. Drummond's on 
Corn bill & will send it to you tomorrow if I can 
get it today. Old Gladstone’s just pubd by M is 
a most feeble concern but Drummond is likely to 
speak some truth in a striking manner. 


June 9 1846 

I send Drummond’s10 half mad pamphlet which 
contains as I expected some truths sharply stated. 
But passing over all his froth about the Apocalypse 
&c how very audacious is the inconsistency of his 
language in the text & in the note of p 39. All 
confidence in principle &c destroyed is in the text 
a plain fact the result of causes abundantly ex- 
plained by himself—in the Note Sir R Peel is un- 
justly exposed to much obloquy &c 

He is right I suppose in all or almost all that he 
says of the Reform Bill—but his object is to hit 
Stanley & Richmond. 

He is right in thinking that any sagacious person 
must have feared abolition of Corn laws wd_ be 
among the consequences of the Reform Bill. Why 
was the Reform hated but for the certainty of its 
ulterior results 2? But how does he make it out 
that there was between 1841 & 1845 such a declar- 
ation of the people agt the Corn laws as to compel 
the Minister to abolish them ? He offers no proof 
of this at all—and in direct contradiction to that 
story his note says Sir R. P. changed his opinion. 

The phrase about “wave of democracy” p 18 
was used by Haddington in conversation w Drum- 
mond a few days ago. : ; 

I think the debate of last night will have sur- 
prised you. It surprised me the more that I had 
been informed that Stanley had yesterday morning 
at a meeting at Bankes’s strongly, and successfully 
to appearance, opposed the proposition on which 
we now see Bentinck & his allies have acted. 

PS I can’t but think the real fault of the 
Coercion bill is in the striking at meaner guilt and 
not daring to grapple at all with the grand agita- 
tion—either by trying to disarm the Priests through 
their payment—or to bring O'Connell to a nonplus 
by some decisive law against repealism. 


June 16 1846 

Lord Haddington told Lady Dacy yesterday that 
he had made sure of being out of office & quiet 
in Scotland within 10 days—but that the coming 
over of the radicals on the Coercion bill had now 
thrown everything into chaos—& he cd not guess 
at all as to the duration of Peels govt. Everybody 
seems to agree that Bentinck’s violent speech has 
given the govt another chance—but I suspect the 
radicals for coercion will not be so many as Had- 
dington thinks. 


10“ This original and interesting man,’ Henry 
Drummond, was “ regarded by many persons as a 
man remarkable chiefly for his eccentricities, 
whereas there can ‘be no doubt that he possessed an 
unusually large fund of common sense”; L. J. 
Jennings, ‘ The Croker Papers’ (1885), 1, 283. 








Lockhart writes in a letter of 22 May 
1845: “I am sure you have a most perplex- 
ing job in hand. I fear Henry Drummond 
in his craziness speaks the real truth—but 
you must guess how much of it we dare tell.” 
See also Lockhart’s letter of 27 May 1845, 
already given in the literary portion of 
these pages. 


June 17. 1846 

I shall write tomorrow after my dinner at Bath 
House & tell what I pick up there One fact | 
have not seen stated—viz, that Peel is the first really 
plebeian Prime minister England has hadil He is 
the first since Wolsey not connected by blood & 
early feeling with the noblesse—for I hold Walpole 
& Pitt like Wentworth & Cecil to have been nobles 
ab origine. .. This is the first man at least since 
Wolsey that we can suppose ever to have had 
a rooted prejudice against the sources of aristocratic 
influence and seeing how his arrogance of heart has 
now developed itself in action how can we doubt 
that frm a very early day he has been watching, 
enduring, beguiling what he seems destined to in- 
jure more than any Tory ever would have done 
or Whig could ? 

And this is to be sure the main spring of his 
popularity with the Radicals. They have learned 
by long experience that no Lord is to be trusted 
frm the guerre aux chateaux a |’outrance. He will 
go on feeding himself with their applause, and by 
& bye do things to astonish even Cobden. 


Waterloo May [June 18] 1846 

I have asked Lady Ashburton to write to you 
today about the majority of 33 as to which I know 
nothing but that it astonished Lord Redesdale him- 
self. This Lord Selkirk said yesterday — but I 
heard nothing more precise I conclude fear pre- 
vailed—fear of the mob, fear of the Queen, fear 
of Peel. 

July 13. 1846 [sent from Milton Lockhart as are 
the next five letters] 

If Peel had done right, I think he wd have 
Stayed away for a while & allowed his friends to 
choose their own places & so on unembarrassed by 
his presence & the influence of mere habit towards 
himself. As it is, he will, I fear, retain & use 
power sufficient to much complicate the affair of 
a reconstruction. Lord. Ellesmere writes to me 
‘Not in the least knowing what my politicks are, 
I am in no hurry to take my Seat.” 

July 22. 1846 | 

Passing thro’ a weaving village near this yester- 
day I found a sort of festival going on, & from 
the little Inn window a flag projected with a small 
loaf & a large one & the words “ Honour to Peel: 
Glory to Cobden.” 

The general expectation here I think is that Lord 
John [Russell] will be beaten on the Sugar & will 
dissolve immediately. 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 





11 Opposite the words in italics in another hand 
appear the words: “I think it would injure 
Lockhart to publish this. LJJ.” 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. — 
Can anyone give me answers to the 
following questions? 

(a) Where was he buried? The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
records his death of heart disease but does 
not state where he was interred. 

(b) In chapter xxxii of his ‘Thread of 
Gold’ he describes a visit to “a great house 
in the neighbourhood,” where he saw a statue 
of a young man by a French sculptor. Where 
was the house and who was the sculptor? 


T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. 


F/PWARD BANKS: POET.—In ‘ Dainty 

Poems of the Nineteenth Century’ 
(George C. Harrap and Co.), are two poems, 
‘To Herse—the Message of the Windflower,’ 
and ‘ Tempus Edax Rerum,’ by this author. 
Can anyone give short biographical details 
of him? I cannot find him in any of the 
usual books of reference. 


T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. 


GREAT BRITAIN, OPIUM, AND 

CHINA.—Is it true that as stated in 
Memorabilia (ante p. 45) that China had a 
narcotic forced upon her by Great Britain? 
This is presumably a reference to the so- 
called opium war, which was not a war 
fought to impose opium upon the Chinese at 
all, but to ensure that China should observe 
the ordinary rules of diplomacy. It was as 
if the United States, instead of setting up a 
preventive service of its own, had demanded 
that Great Britain should cease exporting 
whisky from her ports, and had decided to 
execute some possibly wholly innocent 
British resident in. New York every time 
smuggled whisky might be seized on board 
a British vessel. See Sir John Pratt’s excel- 
lent ‘China and Britain,’ pub. Collins, c. 
1944, 

H. W. Epwarbs. 


A PULPIT ON WHEELS.—In the church 

of St. Mary the Great at Cambridge the 
pulpit runs on wheels, and is habitually and 
frequently moved from one position to 
another, from the north chancel arch pillar 
to the centre under the chancel arch, the 
latter position being more convenient when 
the galleries are occupied. Is there in any 





—. 


other church in England a similar pulpit 
which runs on wheels and is habitually 
shifted? (Other churches sometimes set up 
temporary pulpits in an unusual place, but 
that is another matter.) 

W. D. B. 


ANDREW LOUP.—Can any reader give me 

any information about this man? His 
surname may have been spelt in other ways: 
Loupe, Loop,or Loope. Hewas born at Hyde 
House, Bere Regis, Dorset, and died and was 
buried there in 1637. His father’s name was 
Thomas. He was educated at Hart Hall, 
Oxford. He travelled in France, Italy, and 
Spain. 

N. M. H.. 


BURRELL OF MEDLOE, CO. HUNTS.— 

Richard Burrell, “of London,” whose 
eldest son was of Dowseby, Co. Lincoln, is 
stated to have had a second son, Abraham, 
of Medloe, Co. Hunts. I should be glad of 
any references to this family. 

Abraham Burrell is stated to have left two 
daughters, co-heirs (1) Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Drayner Massingberd (married 1651); (2) 
Anne, wife of Thomas Peers, of Alverston, 
Co. Warwick. Lady Massingberd inherited 
the manor of Medloe (? in what parish), Co. 
Hunts. This, and probably other lands in 
Huntingdonshire came to Burrell Massing- 
berd (1683-1728), their son, who was sheriff 
of the counties of Cambridge and Hunting- 
don, in 1706, and had a special permit allow- 
ing him to reside outside the counties. 


P. D. M. 


BONAPARTE.—When and where did 
Zenaide, the wife of Charles Lucien 
Jules Laurent Bonaparte, die? Was he 
appointed Director of Le Jardin des Plantes 
in 1854? and did he hold this post until his 
death on 29 July 1857? 
H. G. 


MONTAGU, GEORGE (b. 1753; d. 1815): 

DATE OF MARRIAGE OF.—James 
2nd, Earl of Bute (d. 1723), married Lady 
Anne Campbell (d. 1736); they had eight 
children of whom Lady Jane (? Jean) Stuart 
(d. 1802) married William Courtenay; their 
daughter Anne (d. 1816) married George 
Montagu: what was the date of the marriage 
of Anne Courtenay to George Montagu? It 
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is believed to have been between the years 


1770 and 1775. 
BG. 


¥a WORD - LADDER,” “DOUBLETS,” 

AND EARLIER VARIATIONS. — 
One of Lewis Carroll’s much-played games 
or puzzles is that which he called “ Doub- 
lets,’ popular even to-day (in the amusement 
sections of newspapers it is usually referred 
to as “ Word-Ladder,” but there are many 
descriptive variations in the name itself). 
Two words of equal length are proposed, 
and the point of the puzzle is to link these 
together by interposing other words, each of 
which shall differ from the next word in one 
letter only. 

The new puzzle made its first appearance 
on 29 March 1879, in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and with 
it was printed a letter from Lewis Carroll 
explaining the rules and procedure of the 
game. In that letter the author said: 

I am told there is an American game involving 
a similar principle. I have never seen it and can 
only say of its inventors, “ pereant qui ante nos 
nostra diserunt.” 

What is known of the origin and early 
history of this game in America? Are pub- 
lished examples, antedating Lewis Carroll’s 
claim as originator of the game, to be found 
in American books or periodicals? 


Henry W. Yocom. 
(American ‘ N. and Q.’, May 1945.) 


AUTHOR OF FRENCH PLAY.—The 
celebrated French actor, F. Lemaitre 
appeared in a “gros drame,” at the Porte 
Saint-Martin, entitled ‘ Michael Brémond.’ 
Can any reader tell me the name of the 
author? 
E. L. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 
who wrote the words and where I could find 
em in print, of an old Irish song, in which the re- 
rain was: 


Potatoes oh potatoes , 
Oh the finest fruit that grows.” 


J. J. TInSLey. 


SOURCE OF QUOTATION.—I have met with 

ten lines of Verde concluding with: 
“Souviens-tu que tu n’es qu'un homme,” and 
the reference given is A. M._ Barthélemy’s 
Némésis xxe M. Guizot 1845,” but I’ve not 
been able to find it anywhere in this work (of 
which the 7th edition was published in 1845). Can 
any reader help me to the exact source ? 


E. L. 


‘vicar 





Replies. 


RECORDS OF CLERICAL SERVICE. 
(cIxxxviii. 284; clxxxix. 62.) 


ANOTHER remarkable term of incum- 

bency confined to a single family, and 
moreover in a single vicarage, appears in 
Manx records. For a period of one hundred 
and thirty years the benefice of Kirk Maug- 
hold was enjoyed by the Allen family, as 
follows: 


Thomas, 1625-1660. 

Robert, his son, 1660-1666. 
Thomas, son of Robert, 1666-1726. 
Henry, son of Thomas, 1727-1746. 
Thomas, son of Henry, 1746-1754. 


It is said that the pioneer of the insular 
Allens, a Thomas, came to Castletown, the 
capital, from Norwich in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a refuge from the Marian persecu- 
tion, and was the first Manx Protestant min- 
ister. His son or grandson Thomas was 
appointed Government Chaplain, also at 
Castletown, and his grandson or great-grand- 
son Thomas was No, 1 in the above list. 

In addition to this, Nos. 4 and 5 were 
and curate respectively in other 
parishes before coming to Maughold, and a 
John Allen was incumbent of a fourth 
parish in the eighteenth century. Thus the 
direct line followed the clerical profession 
for over two hundred years. 

It would be interesting to hear from some- 
one familiar with the history of Norwich 
whether the Allens had been intermittently 
connected with the Church in their English 
home. Did they descend, for instance, from 
the “ Master Alan, Officer of the Bishop of 
Norwich,” whose name occurs in the Close 
Rolls at A.D. 1225, or is he too far back to 
be considered? 





MAPwn-— 


W. W.G. 


Both Henry Maynard Bingham and Rich- 
ard Leeke Bingham were (as I wrote and 
passed the proof) sons of Richard Bingham 
(1798-1872). 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


F,QUIVALENTS OF THE ENGLISH 

HUNDRED (see ‘ The Hundred of Bath 
Forum, clxxxix. 25).—‘‘ Barony” was per- 
haps the word intended by the authority 
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quoted, and not “bally,” for the nearest 
Irish equivalent of “ Hundred.” “ Barony ” 
here is of course a comparatively modern 
English term, replacing the Irish triocha 
céad, though in some cases the triocha céad 
is represented by two baronies. The triocha 
céad, of which there were 325 in Ireland, 
comprised thirty of the estates called “bally” 
(baile). It was liable for a number of fight- 
ing-men which varied in different localities 


W. W.G. 


THE POWNOLL FAMILY (clxxxix. 62). 
—In the 1648 entry the name should 
have been printed as given and passed by 
me: Prascilla. 
R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


ANNIE OAKLEY (clxxxix. 65, 106).— 

Anyone with doubts about the remark- 
able achievements of this distinguished 
woman with the rifle should read the book, 
‘Annie Oakley,’ by Courtney R. Cooper 
(Hurst and Blackett, Ltd.).- 

To quote only three instances will prove 
that only single bullets were used. 

P. 134, “ Would knock a coin from be- 
tween her husband’s thumb and forefinger 
at thirty paces.” 

P. 222. “ At a private exhibition in Ger- 
many she shot off the ash of a cigarette 
which the Kaiser was smoking.” 

P. 249. “ During the last war, with her 
husband (Frank Butler) and their dog, Dave, 
a lop-eared genial setter, the trio went from 
camp to camp to entertain the troops in 
America. The dog would sit on a stool with 
an apple on his head and Annie Oakley 
would shoot the apple off.” 

There is a photograph of the dog—“Dave. 
He did his bit in the war by allowing his 
mistress to shatter thousands of apples from 


his head.” 
T. G. Scott. 


WHIT (clxxxix. 16).—Whist became so 

popular in 1741 that Horace Walpole, 
writing to his friend Mann (I regret that it is 
impossible for me to cite the reference in the 
Paget Toynbee edition, since the appropriate 
volume is not available at the moment) com- 
plained that everybody was playing it and 
wondered if the craze would ever cease. It 
was but a few months later that Edmond 





Hoyle published his ‘Short Treatise on the 
Game of Whist.’ Your correspondent may 
like to see the Hon. Daines Barrington’s 
‘Account of Card Playing in England; 
which he communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1787 and which appears in 
Archaeologia, vol, viii. Barrington states 
that it was hardly a respectable game at first 
and passed from the servants’ hall to the 
drawing-room via the coffee houses, 


GILBERT H. Doane, 
: : Director. 
General Library, University of Wisconsin. 


LD ST. PANCRAS CHURCHYARD 
(clxxxix. 105)—In 1869 F. T. Cansick 
published a collection of epitaphs in church- 
yards and cemeteries in Middlesex including 
those of St. Pancras. This work was issued 
in three volumes, but I have only the second 
and third of these. On page 175 of vol. ii 
(which vol, deals with Highgate Cemetery) 
is this epitaph: 
Lydia Lumley, born Jan. Ist 1813; died Dec, 


1851. A_ spirit meek,| And yet by pain um 
shaken, | True faith, true love, | And lofty con- 
stancy 3 |'Lead me where these] Are with my 


sister flown. | These were of God, | And He has 
claimed His own.| Margaret Lumley, Died 
(Blank) Aged (Blank). 

Although this does not answer Mr. L. G. 
H. HortTon-SMITH’s query, it may provide 
him with a clue as to the whereabouts of 
other epitaphs to members of the Lumley 
family. 

FRANCIS W. STEER. 


" DOWN TO THE HOUSE” (clxxxix. 

39).—This is idiomatic probably, but 
is not “down” often used loosely for “south” 
or in the direction of the river, perhaps. In 
New York City, one goes uptown (north) 
and downtown (south). There is an uptown 
and a downtown, but no strict borders are 
recognized. This usage seems to have begun 
about 1844. Besides that, going from the 
city to the rest of the state, one goes up- 
state (except to Long Island). Here one 
does not go downstate; the word puzzles 
New Yorkers, when they hear it on the lips 
of a man from Chicago, who does go down- 
state to the rest of Illinois. But Illinois 
people remark on our upstate as a strange 
word, (I recall writing a letter to a learned 
scholar in Chicago, who used downstate 
where we use upstate when speaking of New 
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York. It was clear to me the expression 
was used by him as an idiom! But I think 
one comes up to London from almost any- 
where. In apology, I would explain, I have 
lived in New York, Chicago and London. 


OLYBRIUS. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS (clxxxix. 16, 85).— 
There is no reference to Piccadilly Cir- 
cus in any of the standard references before 

832. 
There are no houses numbered in the 
Circus itself. They are all proper to Picca- 
dilly, which begins at Great Windmill Street 
and Haymarket, as in Seymour’s (1735) and 
Thornton’s time (1786). 

Knight’s ‘London’ (vol. i) gives a long 
article on the origin of the name. 

Britton’s ‘Picture of London’ (? 1832) 
describes the new Regent Street, and states 
that it “ crosses Piccadilly, where it forms 
a circus.” ° 

E. F. FENNELL. 


BAKERS’ SHOPS IN THE PAST (clxxxix. 

15)—The lord of the manor in feudal 
times had a “common oven” at which all 
his tenants were obliged to bake their dough, 
paying for so doing. Usually one of the 
tenants rented the common oven from the 
lord at a fixed rent, keeping all that he made 
above the rent for himself. Hence in every 
village there was a baker, and baker became 
almost as common a surname as miller or 
smith. He did not actually make bread or 
sell it, but baked the dough and received 
payment. 

There are many villages now with no 
baker’s shop. The inhabitants either make 
their own bread, or buy it from a van sent 
out by the baker in the nearest large village 
or country town. Even during the petrol 
shortage the baker's van still plied. I am 
speaking of the north of England, particu- 
larly Northumberland and Westmorland. 


M. H. Dopps. 


“THE DUCHESS ” (clxxxix. 85).—‘ The 

Duchess ” is the pen name of Mrs, Hun- 
gerford, formerly Mrs. Margaret Argles, 
She was a popular writer in the ‘eighties of 
the last century. Her best known novel is 
‘Molly Bawn.’ 


Oxford. 


Noe DEARR. 





The Library. 


Bishop Reginald Pecock, by V. H. H. Green. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


E manuscript of this book, which re- 

ceived the Thirwall prize at Cambridge 
in 1941, was destroyed by enemy action and 
re-written from the author’s rough copy. It 
meets a need. Our knowledge of Pecock is 
scanty, and still depends too much on the 
work of Lewis (1744) and Babington (1860). 
Three of his books have only recently been 
printed. It was time that someone should 
give us a fresh picture of the man and com- 
bine all the scattered fragments of evidence 
into an ordered whole. This Mr. Green has 
done. He has made no startling discoveries, 
but he gives us a thorough, judicious and 
well-documented review of Pecock’s life, of 
his achievement as scholar, critic and Eng- 
lish stylist, and not least of his controversy 
with the Lollards. 

One point might have been treated more 
fully. What did Pecock really believe on the 
eucharist? Mr. Green assumes that he was’ 
orthodox (Pecock’s books on the sacraments 
have perished) and implies that the contrary 
idea sprang from the imagination of Foxe 
and his friends. But Leland says that Pecock 
male sensit de eucharistia, and gives as his 
authority a chronicle then existing at Oxford. 
Pecock himself in his Latin recantation con- 
fesses that for twenty years he has taught 
heresy de ecclesiasticis sacramentis, and his 
decription in ‘The Donet’ of the eucharist 
as a “remembrancing token” is somewhat 
surprising in a firm believer in transubstan- 
tiation. It may be that he spoke with two 
voices on this question; still the matter is 
worth discussing. 

Mr. Green well describes Pecock as the 
academic man, who believed that all the ills 
of mankind could be cured by the syllogism. 
This goes far to explain his failure in a rough 
and harsh world that is governed by hopes 
and fears, loves and hates, passions and pre- 
judices rather than by logic and theory. But 
was there in Pecock a deeper defect still? 
That he was vain we know; but was he sin- 
cere? Mr. Green thinks that he was, and 
excuses his recantation on the ground that 
he had always promised to withdraw any 
opinions that the Church should condemn. 
But this excuse hardly justifies him in recant- 
ing three articles which he had never held at 
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all. Besidés he is said to have relapsed after 
recantation, and the evidence for this seems 
stronger than Mr. Green allows. Even if we 
excuse him on these matters, there still 
remain his books, and these do not show us 
a man who chooses his path and follows it 
steadfastly to the end. He shifts his ground, 
glosses and qualifies, advances and draws 
back, gives and takes away, begs the question, 
flies to ‘casuistry and pettifogging. He de- 
fends the Franciscans for counting with a 
stick the money that their rule forbade them 
to handle; he argues that though the Church 
may be fallible, still you must not say that 
she errs until you have convinced her that 
she errs. Is not this to play with the truth? 
Will not such a man take the safe side when 
the danger comes? So it proved. Pecock’s 
life was a tragedy, as Mr. Green observes, 
but the cause lay in himself more than in the 
furv of his foes. 


Transactions of the East Herts Archeologi- 
cal Society. Vol. xi, part iv. (Hertford. 
Stephen Austin.) 


HE “hearty, homely loving” county 
which gave England her Protomartyr 
and her only Pope has done well also by the 
post-Reformation Church of England. Til- 
lotson, Cudworth, Wheatley and Lightfoot 
lived and taught within its borders; Little 
Berkhampstead saw the birth of holy Bishop 
Ken; at Much Hadham Dean Nowell wrote 
great part of the Catechism (and incident- 
ally, invented bottled beer). 

Good liquor and sound Anglicanism were 
again linked when the Hertford-born Nicho- 
las Ferrar, father of the saintly founder of 
Little Gidding, became the owner of the Bell 
Inn (still, though nowadays it calls itself the 
Salisbury Arms, one of the two most notable 
inns in Hertford). After his death the inn 
was for a year or two the residence of his 
widow, a devout lady amongst whose virtues 
Bishop Linsell records “her having heard, 
aS was computed in her - life-time, twelve 
thousand sermons (for she was addicted that 
way).” The parenthesis would appear some- 
thing superfluous. In an erudite and 
finely-illustrated article which is a most 
valuable addition to the literature of 
Little Gidding Mr. H. C. Andrews traces 





the connection of the Ferrars with Hertford. | 
shire. Elsewhere the same writer easily | 
demolishes the odd piece of etymology, firgt 
propounded by Salmon in 1728 and go 
strangely accepted by Gover, Skeat, Mawer 
and Stenton, which derives the place-name 
Baldock from Baldak, the Old French name ~ 
of Bagdad. But we think he goes too far 
when he says that Sir John Mandeville # 
(another Herudfordian, by the way) does not © 
call Bagdad by that name. Halliwell’s edj- © 
tion of the Voiage and Travaile reads at p. 
43 “ That Cytee of Baldak was wont to been 
cleped Sutis and Nabugodonozor founded — 
| Bed ; 

Mr. L. H. Chambers writes interestingly 
on the Church Bells and Parish Clerks of 
East Barnet and hints darkly that when 
almost every year throughout the eighteenth 
century the churchwardens paid for new 
bellropes, some of the money went down the 
throats of the bellringers. It looks as 
though the injured spirit of a bygone bell- 
ringer had played the printer’s devil with his 
footnotes, for two of them make double 
appearances and one makes a clergyman 
who died in 1815 present a new font half a 
century later. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At clxxxvii. col. 2, 1. 14 from foot, for “ lines 
of which,” read lines which; 1. 13 from foot, for 
“several lines,” read several times. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.” to any addresses 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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